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EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘‘ MEMOIRS OF C. PHIL- 
Lips.” 


As the dealings of the Almighty with me from 
my youth have becn singular, and are worthy to 
be retained in remembrance with thankfulness, I 
have committed to writing some remarkable cir- 
cumstances of my life; tending to awaken fu- 
ture thanksgiving and watchfulness in myself; 
and considering how wonderfully the Divine arm 
has been manifested for my help, to encourage 
me to a steady trust therein, and perseverance in 
submission thereto: and in order to leave my 
surviving relations some memorials of the va- 
rious exercises and dangers which I have passed 
through, and of the merciful support and preser- 
vation vouchsafed from the Lord therein. 

Bat first it appears proper for me to leave a 
testimony to my parents, who not only professed 
the truth, but had it in possession. My father, 
Henry Payton, of Dudley in Worcestershire (son 
of John and Catharine Payton, respectable mem- 
bers in the Society of Friends,) was called into 
the work of the ministry about the eighteenth 
year of his age; and when young, travelled 
much in the service of truth in divers parts of 
this nation, Ireland and Scotland, as also in the 
American colonies, and from the testimonies of 
Friends, I have good reason to believe that his 
service was truly acceptable and edifying to the 
churches ; his ministry being lively and clear, 
and his care not to exceed the openings of truth 
therein apparent. 

His deportment was grave, his conduct clean 
and steady, and his charity, in proportion to his 
circumstances, diffusive. He was an affectionate 
husband, a tender father, and kind master ; ser- 
viceable among his neighbors, and beloved and 
respected by them. Many years before his de- 
cease, he was disabled not only for public ser- 
Vice in the ministry, but for acting in the private | 
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duties of life in providing for his family; being 
afflicted with a paralytic discrder, under which 
his faculties gradually gave way. 

I was much his companion in his long weak- 
ness, reading to him and attending upon him ; 
and can give this testimony respecting him, that 
he retained the savor of the Divine life to the 
last; and frequently manifested a religious con- 
cern for his children, and particularly for me, 
his youngest child and tenderly beloved by him. 
He would often say, ‘The Lord bless you, my 
children ;” when his speech faltered so that he 
could articulate but little. In the seventy-fifth 
year of his age, he was released from his afflic- 
tion, and I doubt not is entered into everlasting 
bliss. 

My mother was the daughter of Henry and 
Elizabeth Fowler, of Evesham, Worcestershire. 
She was a religious woman, endued with a strong 
and steady understanding, and many and singu- 
lar virtues, whereby she was fitted for the part 
she had to act in life. ; 

This was peculiarly exercising in part, through 
my father’s incapacity for business, the care of 
a pretty large and young family, and a consi- 
derable business, (and that not of the kind the 
most fit for a woman, ) devolving upon her. 

When my father was disabled from acting for 
his family, being engaged in a partnership in one 
branch of business which terminated in great loss 
of property, his affairs were in a very unsettled 
state ; hich, with other very trying circum=- 
stane mother passed through with admis 
rable steadiness, fortitude and patience; and 
through a long series of necessary worldly en- 

ements, she was favored to retain the: best 
life. The Lord greatly blessed her endeavors 
for her children in temporals, and I doubt not 
heard her prayers that the dew of heaven might 
rest upon them. She would say, she desired not 
great riches for her children but that they might 
dwell in the fear of God. Her steady and strong 
conjugal affection was manifested in my father’s 
long indisposition, by tender attention ; and after 
his decease, by her frequently mentionirg him 
in terms which evinced that their union was 
founded in that love, which death cannot dissolve. 
She said that when she married him,.she wa3 so 
far from being intimidated at the thought of his 
leaving her, to travel in his ministerial office, 
that she entered the solemn covenant with a re- 
solution to do her utmost to set him at liberty 
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therein ; and when it pleased Divine wisdom to 
deprive her of a husband whom she might offer 
up to his service, she was desirous that some one 
at least of her offspring might be called to the 
ministry : which was fulfilled in me, whom she 
bore rather late in life and tenderly loved ; but, 
I believe she as freely dedicated me to the Lord 
as Hannah did Samuel, and was always ready to 
put me forward in his work; yet was weightily 
concerned that I might not run before my true 
guide. And although after I was called to the 
ministry, it was my lot to be much absent from 
her, she never repined at it, but frequently en- 
couraged and excited me to faithfulness; so that 
among the many mercies bestowed by a bounteous 
Providence, I may justly number as not the least, 
the having such a parent. 

She was an affectionate mother to all her chil- 
dren, yet very quick-sighted to their faults, ready 
to reprove them; and not subject to indulge them 
in childhood, but educated them in industry. In 
fine, she was an example of fortitude, cheerful- 
ness, gravity, industry, economy, self-denial, and 
resignation to the Divine will. She was gene- 
rous to her friends; her house and heart always 
open to receive the Lord’s messengers ; for which 
she would say, she thought a blessing was drop- 
ped upon her family. She was charitable to the 
poor; rather choosing to save from other ex- 
penses, that she might have to dispense. She 


died in the ninety-first year of her age ; and re- 
tained a considerable degree of soundness of 
judgment until near the close of a useful, but 


careful, life. 


Thus descended, it may be supposed I was in 
the way to receive religious instruction from my 
infancy; and indeed I cannot date the first dawn 
of Divine light upon my soul; for with humble 
thankfulness I may say, that early in the morn- 
ing of life I knew the Lord to be a God nigh at 
hand ; convincing of evil, and raising breathings 
after the saving knowledge of his Divine love 
and power. Friends who travelled in the minis- 
try usually lodged at my father’s house, I loved 
their company when but very young, and their 
tender notice of me I commemorate with grati- 
tude. And here I remark, that if our youth 
prized the favor of the company and converse 
of such whose “ feet appear beautiful upon the 
mountains” of salvation, and who have had large 
experience of the love of God, they might profit 
much thereby. But, alas! how often do some 
avoid their company, scarcely giving them an 
opportunity of manifesting to them that tender 
affection, wherewith their spirits are clothed; 
being probably afraid of reproof, on account of 
their indulging in liberties, contrary to the pure 
liberty of truth; which they think hard although 
it be given in that love which seeks the true 
ha piness of their souls. Icould read well 
very young, and (as is before hinted) spending 
much time with my afflicted father, I read much 
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to him; and the experiences and sufferings of 
faithful martyrs, and of our worthy friends, with 
the accounts of the glorious exit of such as 
launched out of time in full assurance of ever- 
lasting bliss, made profitable impressions upon 
my mind; my spirit being often tendered there- 
by, and my love of virtue and piety strengthen- 
ed ;- so that I may truly say that such holy per- 
sons, though “ they are dead yet speak.” May 
their language be heard by the youth of the pre- 
sent and succeeding generations; and excite them 
to eschew the paths of vanity, and to follow the 
footsteps of Christ’s companions. So will the 
song of his redeemed be theirs. 

But, notwithstanding these promising begin- 
nings as I grew up, I yielded to divers tempta- 
tions, and was allured from the simplicity of 
truth; the evil propensities in nature getting the 
ascendency. But even in my childhood I expe- 
rienced many conflicts, and my convictions for 
evil were strong; so that at times my heart was 
sorrowful, and my pillow watered with my tears, 
although my countefiance and deportment were 
mostly cheerful. Once, having yielded to temp- 
tation, my sense of guilt was such, that I con- 
cluded I had sinned against the Holy Ghost, and 
that agreeably to Christ’s' testimony I “ should 
never be forgiven.” ‘This so affected my tender 
mind with sorrow and unutterable distress, that 
it could not be entirely concealed from the fa- 
mily; although I was enabled, even in childhood, 
to keep my exercises of mind to myself. I think 
I must have been eight or nine years old when 
it was thus with me; and as in my childhood1 
was several times visited with fevers, which 
brought me very low, I was led to consider how 
I was prepared for the awful change wherewith 
I was threatened; and a weighty sense rested 
upon my spirit, that my soul was not pure 
enough for admittance into Christ’s holy king- 
dom. 

Sometimes I would covenant with the Lord to 
be more circumspect and watchful for the future, 
but the airy natural disposition again got the as- 
cendency, whereby again an occasion for repen- 
tance would arise. My natural disposition was 
very volatile, and my apprehension quick ; and 
as my faculties opened, I delighted much in books 
of a very contrary nature and tendency to those 
which had engaged my attention in my child- 
hood. 

I had a near relation, who, notwithstanding 
his having been Divinely favored in his youth, 
had slighted his soul’s mercies, and pursued ly- 
ing vanities. He kept house in the town; aD 
through him myself and my sisters, had oppor 
tunities of obtaining plays and romances, which 
I read with avidity. I also spent so much time 
at his house as to be introduced into amusements 
very inconsistent with the simplicity of truth, 
and my former religious impressions; so that my 
state was indeed dangerous, and but for the 10 
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terposition of Divine Providence, I had been left | 
to pursue courses which must have terminated 
deplorably. I also read history, was fond of 
poetry, and had a taste for philosophy ; so that 
I was in the way to embellish my understanding 
(as is the common phrase,) and become accom- 
plished to shine in conversation; which might 
have tended to feed the vain proud nature, ren- 
der me pleasing to those who were in it, and 
make me conspicuous in the world. But the 
Lord in his wisdom, designed to bring me to 
public view in a line directly opposite to worldly 
wisdom, pleasure or honor; and when he was 
pleased more fully to open to my understanding 
his great and glorious work of renovation of the 
spirit, | saw that I must desist from theseamusing | 
publications and studies, and pursue the one ne- 
cessary business, viz., working out the salvation 
of my immortal soul. And I esteem it a great 
mercy that I readily attended to this intimation. 


THE RULE OF LIFE. 


Tt may not always appear, when we see men 
only as they are revealed to us in the outward 
life, that there is a vital and radical distinction 
in human character, or that the terms Christian 
and worldling describe states of mind. so very 
diverse from each other. But who cannot see 
that the Rute or Lire which we adopt makes 
an inconceivable difference as to our internal 
condition, and may make an eternal difference 
in the distinctions of a coming world. There is 
a class of persons whose rule of conduct is con- 
venience, respectability, honor, or gain; there is | 
another class whose rule of conduct is the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. In many of the relations of 
life these two classes of persons may act very 
much alike, for the dictates of convenience and | 
respectability are not always in opposition .to 
Christianity. But the inward motive of one 
class is self-interest, while that of the other is 
obedience to God. These motives will tend to 
form characters totally diverse from each other. 
One will be the mere creature of this world, con- 
formed to its hollow and shifting expediencies, 
the other will be changed internally, always 
approximating towards a standard of perfect 
excellence. And when outward things all pass 
away and the internal man is disclosed, one 
would be found hollow and corrupt, the other 


transformed into the glorious image of Jesus 
Christ. 


Memoir of Sttoxn Maw Bowen, an Elder, of 
Gainsborough, England, who died 7th mo. 9, 
1852, aged 80 years. 

This Friend had nota birthright in our reli- 
gious society, and as he seldom conversed about 
himself, little is known of his early history, but 
his aged sister speaks of him, as being religiously | 
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thoughtful when achild. While very young his 
father placed him with a Friend, near his own 
residence; and in this situation, when attending 
a funeral, the ministry of a woman-Friend made 
a deep and lasting impression on his mind. Af- 
ter tuis he was apprenticed with an uncleat Wood- 
bridge, who was a Friend, but with the stipula- 
tion on the part of his father, that he should at- 
tend the Episcopal Church. This uncle dying 
before his apprenticeship expired, he was turned 
over to another Friend of the same place, and 
he then commenced attending the meetings of 
Friends, but he has been heard to say, that it was 


ithe reading of the life of John Richardson, 


which convinced him of the soundness of our 
principles. 

After leaving Woodbridge, he scttled at Gains- 
borough, in the business of a grocer. Conduct- 
ing his trade in strict accordance with Christian 
principle, and being diligent and courteous, he 
realized experimentally the truth of the declara- 
tion, “Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come.” Jt was his practice to 
close his shop during the time of the week-day 
mectings, and thus to liberate himself and assist- 
ants for the purpose of joining on these occasions 
in the public worship of the Most High, whom 
he truly recognized as his God, preferring his 
service before every other object. And notwith- 
standing this sacrifice of time, in what are gen- 
erally called business hours, he obtained a com- 
fortable maintenance for himself and his family, 
as well as a sufficient provision for old age. 

About the year 1793, he was received into 
membership with Friends, and he afterwards mar- 
ried Ann Hopkius, whom he survived sixteen 
years. They had four children whom they trained 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; three 
of whom died when about of an age to be the 
comfort and stay of their parents. Keen as was 
this trial, it was greatly mitigated by the evidence 
which each of these young people afforded, that 
they bad chosen the Lord for their portion, and 
by the humble and confiding trust, that though 
a crucified and glorified Redeemer, they were re- 
moved from the temptations and trials of time 
to the joys of a happy eternity; and under these 
alleviations, the parents were enabled to bear 
these trials with composure and resignation, and 
with thankfulness to God for his mercies. 

While in the vigor of life Simon Maw Bowen 
took an active part in the anti-slavery cause, and 
in many other objects for promoting the welfare 
of the human family. Partaking largely of the 
love of Christ, he was earnest in endeavoring to 
attract others to the same Lord and Saviour; and 
with this object in view, he became an active 
distributer of religious tracts, before this mode 
of diffusing Christian instruction was so general 
as it now is. He was also diligent in maintain- 
ing the Christian discipline of our own society, 
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and watched over the flock with fatherly care, as 
an Elder. His house and his heart were warmly 
open to those who labored in the Gospel, and he 
willingly accompanied such and assisted them in 
the appointment of meetings for persons not pro- 
fessing with Friends. Whilst from home ina 
service of this kind, when the Asiatic Cholera 
first visited this island, he was attacked with that 
malignant disease, and brought as to the brink 
of the grave. From this time his bodily strength 
was exceedingly reduced; but notwithstanding 
his great feebleness he continued to attend meet- 
ings for worship diligently, often making extra- 
ordinary efforts to unite with his friends on these 
solemn occasions. His treasure being in heaven, 
it was evident that his heart was there also; and 
after he became confined to the house, he some- 
times expressed a fear that he was too anxious to 
be gone, and said that he had no pain of body or 
mind. His cheerfulness and resignation during 
the long period of his great weakness, were strik- 
ing: his voice had become so feeble as to be 
scarcely audible, but his happy countenance wus 
an index of the peaceful serenity of his mind. 
A few days before the final close he expressed a 
hope that he might not be detained here much 
longer; soon after he fell intoa lethargic state, 
which continued till “the silver cord was loosed,” 
and he fell asleep in Jesus.— Annual Monitor. 





THE SILENCE OF SCRIPTURE. 


Nor is it only what Scripture says, but its very 
silence, which is instructive to us. It was said 
by one wise man of another, that more might be 
learned from his questions than from another 
man’s answers. With yet higher truth might 
it be said that the silence of Scripture is often- 
times more instructive than the speech of other 
books; so that it has been likened to “a dial in 
which the shadow as well as the light informs 
us.” For an example of this, how full of mean- 
ing to us that we have nothing told us of the 
lite of our blessed Lord between the twelfth and 
thirtieth years—how significant the absolute 
silence which the Gospel maintains concerning 
all that period: that those years in fact have no 
history, nothing for the sacred writers to record. 
How much is implied herein! the calm ripening 
of his human powers—the contentedness of his 
waiting—the long preparation in secret, before he 
began to open his ministry. What a testimony 
is here, if we will note it aright, against all our 
striving and snatching at hasty results, our im- 
patience, our desire to glitter before the world; 
against all which tempts so many to pluck the 
unripe fruits of their minds, and to tarn that 
into the season of a stunted and premature har- 
vest, which should have been the season of pa- 
tient sowing of an earnest culture, and a silent 


rap2ning of their powers.—French. 
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DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL MANNERS OF THE INDIANS 
WHILE ON THEIR WINTERING GROUNDS. 


The Indian, who takes his position as an 
orator, in front of his people, and before a 
mixed assemblage of white men, is to be regard- 
ed, in a measure, as an actor, who has assumed 
a part to perform. He regards himself as occu- 
pying a position in which all eyes are directed 
upon him in scrutiny, and he fortifies himself 
for the occasion, by redoubled efforts in cautious- 
ness and studied stoicism. Rigid of muscle, 
and suspicious of mind by nature, he — to 
his aid the advantages of practised art, to bear 
him out in speaking for his tribe, and to quit 
him manfully of his task by uttering sentiments 
worthy of them and of himself. This is the 
statue-like and artistic phasis of the man. It is 
here that he is, truly 

‘A man without a fear—a stoic of the wood.” 


All this is laid aside, so far as it is assumed, 
when he returns from the presence of the “ pale 
faces,” and rejoins his friends and kindred, in 
his own village, far away from all public gaze, 
in the deep recesses of the forest. Let us fol- 
low the man to this retreat, and see what are his 
domestic manners, habits, amusements and opi- 
nions. 

I have myself visited an Indian camp, in the 
far-off area of the North-West, in the dead of 
winter, under circumstances suited to allay his 
suspicions, and inspire confidence, and have been 
struck with the marked change there is in his 
sycial temper, character and feelings. And [ 
have received the same testimony from Indian 
traders, who have spent years among them in 
these secluded positions, and been received by 
them as friends and kindred. All indeed, who 
have had frequent and full opportunities of wit- 
nessing the red man on his hunting grounds, 
concur in bearing evidence to his social, hospita- 
ble, and friendly habits and manners. Viewed 
in such positions, the most perfect sincerity and 
cheerfulness prevail; and their intercourse is 
marked with the broadegt principles of charity 
and neighborly feeling. The restraint and ever 
watchful suspicion which they evince at the fron- 
tier post, or in other situations exposed to the 
scrutiny and cupidity of white men, is thrown 
aside and gives way to ease, sociability and 
pleasantry. They feel while thus ensconced in 
the shades of their native forests, a security un- 
known to their breasts in any other situations. 
The strife seems to be, who shall excel in offices 
of friendship and charity, or in spreading the 
festive board. If one is more fortunate than the 
other in taking meat, or wielding the arrow or 
spear, the spoil is set apart for a feast, to which 
all the adults, without distinction, are invited. 

When the set time of the feast arrives, each one, 
according to ancient custom, takes his dish and 
| spoon, and proceeds to the entertainer’s lodge. 
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The victuals are served up with scrupulous at- 
tention that each receives a portion of the best 
parts. While at the meal, whichis prolonged by 
cheerful conversation, anecdote and little narra- 
tions of personal adventure, the females are gene- 
rally listeners ; and none, except the aged, ever 
obtrude a remark. The young women and girls 
show that they partake in thefestivity by smiles, 
and are scrupulous to evince their attention to 
the elder part of their company. Conversation 
is chiefly engrossed by the old men and chiefs, 
and middle aged men. Young men, who are de- 
sirous to acquire a standing, seldom offer a re- 
mark, and when they do, it is with modesty. 
The topics discussed at these public meals relate 
generally to the chase, to the news they have 
heard, or to personal occurrences about the vil-! 
lage; or to deeds, “real or fabulous,’’ of “old | 
lang syne ;” but the matters are discussed in a| 
lively, and not in a grave style. Business, if we | 
may be allowed that term for what concerns their 
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vited, or admitted, except the entertainer and his 
wife, and generally two other aged persons, who 
preside over the feast, and administer its rites. 
The object of this feast seems to be instruction, 
to which the young and thoughtless are induced 
to listen for the anticipated pleasure of the feast. 
Before this feast commences, the entertainer, or 
some person fluent in speech, whom ‘he has se- 
lected for the purpose, gets up and addresses the 
youth of both sexes on the subject of their 
course through life. He admonishes them to be 
attentive and respectful to the aged, and to ad- 
here to their counsels: never to scoff at the de- 
crepid, deformed or blind : to obey their parents : 
to be modest in their conduct: to be charitable 
and hospitable: to fear and love the Great 
Spirit, who is the giver of life and every good 
gift. These precepts are dwelt upon at great 
length, and generally enforced by examples of a 
good man and woman, and a bad man and woman, 
and after drawing the latter, it is ever the cus- 





trade and government intercourse, is never intro- | tom to say, “you will be like one of these.” At 
duced except in formal councils, convened spe-| the end of every sentence, the listeners make a 
cially, and opened formally by smoking the | general cry of had. When the advice is finished, 
pipe. It seems to be the drift of conversation, | an address, or kind of prayer to the Great Spirit 
in these sober festivities, (for it must be recol- | is made, in which he is thanked for the food be- 
lected that we are speaking of the Indians on | fore them, and for the continuance of life. The 
their wintering grounds, and beyond the reach, | speaker then says, “‘ Thus the Great Spirit sup- 
certainly beyond the free or ordinary use of | plies us with food; act justly, and conduct well, 
ardent spirits,) to extract from their hunts | and you will ever be thus bountifully supplied.” 
and adventures whatever will admit of a} The feast then commences, and the elders relax 
pleasant turn, draw forth a joke, or excite a| their manner and mix with the rest, but are still 
laugh. Ridiculous misadventures, or comical | careful to preserye order, and a decent, repect- 
situations, are sure to be applauded in the recital. | ful behavior among the guests. 
Whatever is anti-social, or untoward, is passed| Let it not be supposed, however, that the 
over, or if referred to by another, is parried off | Indian’s life, while on his wintering grounds, is 
by some allusion to the scene before them. |a round of feasting. Quite the contrary ; and 
Religion, (we use this term for what concerns | his feasts are often followed by long and painful 
the Great Spirit, sacred dreams, and the ceremo- | fasts, and the severity of the seasons, and scar- 
nies of the Meda or medicine dance,) like busi- | city of game and fish, often reduce himself and 
hess, is reserved for its proper occasion. It does | family to the verge of starvation, and even 
not form, as with us, a free topic of remark, at| death. When the failure of game, or any other 
least among those who are professors of the | causes, induce the hunter to remove to a new 
dance. Thus they cheat away the hours in| circle of country, the labor of the removal falls 
pleasantry, free, but not tumultuous in their | upon the female part of the family. The lodge, 
mirth, but as ardently bent on the enjoyment of | utensils and fixtures of every kind, are borne 
the present moment, as if the sum of life were | upon the women’s backs, sustained by a strap of 
contained in these three words, “eat, drink, and | leather around the forehead. On reaching the 
be merry.” When the feast is over, the women) intended place of encampment, the snow is 
return to their lodges, and leave the men to | cleared away, cedar branches brought and spread 
smoke. On their return, they commence a con- | for a flooring, the lodge set up, the moveables 
versation on what they have heard the men ad-| stowed away, wood collected, and a fire built, 
vance, and thus amuse themselves till their hus- | and then, and not until then, can the females sit 
bands return. The end of all is generally some | down and warm their feet and dry their mocca- 


good advice to the children. | 
The company in these ordinary feasts is as 


sins. If there be any provisions, a supper is 
cooked. If there be none, all studiously strive 


general, with respect to the rank, age or stand- | to conceal the exhibition of the least concern on 
ing of the guests, as the most unlimited equality | this account, and seek to divert their thoughts 
of rights can make it. All the aged and many | by conversation quite foreign to the subject. The 
of the young are iavited. here is, however, | little children are the only part of the family 
ar other feast instituted at certain times during | who complain, but even they are taught at an 
the season, to which young persons only are in-| early age to suffer and be silent. Generally 
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something is reserved by the mother, when food 
becomes scarce, to satisfy their clamors, and they 
are satisfied with little. On such occasions, if 
the family have gone supperless to rest, the 
father and elder sons rise early in the morning 
in search of something. If one has the luck 


to kill even a partridge or a squirrel, it is imme- | ¢ 
diately carried to the lodge, cooked and divided | of all foreign aid. Whatever may be his present 


into as many parts as there are members of the 
family. On these occasions, the elder ones often 
make a merit of relinquishing their portions to 
the women and children. If nothing rewards 
the search, the whole day is spent by the father 
upon his snow-shoes, with his gun in his hands, 
and he returns at night, fatigued to his couch of 
cedar branches and rush mats. But he does not 
return to complain, either of his want of success 
or his fatigue. On the foliowing day the same 
routine is observed, and days ard weeks are often 
thus consumed without being rewarded with 
any thing capable of sustaining life. Instances 
have been well authenticated, when this state of 
wretchedness:has been endured by the head of 
a family until he has become so weak as to fall 
in his path and freeze to death. When all other 
means of sustaining life are gone, the skins he 
has collected to pay his credits, or purchase new 
supplies of clothing or ammunition, are eaten. 
They are prepared by removing the pelt, and 
washing the skin until it requires a certain de- 
grec of crispness. Under all their sufferings, 
the pipe of the hunter is his chief solace, and 
is a solace often resorted to. Smoking parties 
are frequently formed, when there is a scarcity 
of food not tending, as might be supposed, to 
destroy social feeling and render the temper sour. 
On these occasions the entertaincr sends a mes- 
sage to this effect, “Come and smoke with me, 
T have no food; but we can pass away the even- 
ing very well without it.” All acknowledge 
their lives to be in the hands of the Great 
Spirit; feel a conviction that all comes from 
him, and that although he allows them to suffer, 
he will again supply them. This tends to quiet 
their apprehensions ; they are fatalists, however, 
under long reverses, and submit patiently and 
silently to what they believe to be their destiny. 
When hunger and misery are past, they are soon 
forgotten, and their minds are too eagerly intent 
on the enjoyment of the present good, to feel an 
depression of spirits from the recollection of the 
past, or to hoard up any thing to provide against 
want for the future. No people are more easy, 
or less clamorous under sufferings of the deepest 
dye, and none more happy, or more prone to 
evince their happiness, when prosperous in their 
affairs. H. R. Scnooncrart. 





KNOWLEDGE. 

Valuable knowledge can be attained only by 
personal effort. Every one must traverse the 
hills and valleys for himself, and it is only by 








unremitting application and perseverance that 
the attempt will be crowned with success. But 
to the devoted persevering seekers success is 
certain. The state of mind is such as to insure 
the best use being made of any accessible helps, 
and of the exercise of ingenuity and application 
in surmounting difficulties even in the absence 


deficiencies and disadvantages, the person—es- 
pecially the young person who is so sensible of 
the value of knowledge as to apply his heart to 
understanding—to seek for it as for silver, and 
search for it as for hid treasures—assuredly shall 
not seek in vain. Knowledge is the prize of ap- 
plication. —Country Gentleman. 





FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM RURAL HOURS. 

April 11th. Coming in from a walk this after. 
noon, we found a beautiful oriole, perched upon 
the topmost bough of a locust on the lawn; no 
doubt, he had just alighted after his journey, for 
they travel singly and by day, the males appear- 
ing first. The new comers among the birds 
often perch in that way, with an observing look, 
on their first arrival. 

It is early for orioles, but we gave our guest a 
hearty welcome, with an invitation to build near 
the house; we seldom fail to have one of their 
hanging nests on our narrow lawn, and some 
years, two families have built here. Our visitor 
looked brilliantly handsome, as he sat high on 
the leafless tree, in his coat of golden red and 
black ; but in spite of their fanciful costume, 
the orioles are just as well behaved as the robins 
—harmless, innocent birds, bearing an excellent 
character. We all know how industrious and 
skilful they are in building; both work together 
at weaving the intricate nest, though the wife is 
the most diligent. They are particularly affee- 
tionate to their young: if any accident befalls 
the brood, they grieve so earnestly, that they ac 
tually forget to eat, returning repeatedly to the 
spoiled nest, as if in hopes of yet finding some 
one of their little flock. Their vcices are re- 
markably deep and clear, but they have few 
notes: those few, they will sometimes vary, 
however, by imitating their neighbors, betraying 
an inclination to mimicry. One taste, they share 
in common with the humming bird, and some 
others; they like flowers, the apple blossoms es 
pecially, feeding on them as long as they last, 
and even commencing their feast, before the 
buds are well open. From the moment they ar- 
rive, you see them running about the apple 
branches, as if already on the watch, and so long 
as the trees are in bloom, you may hear their 
full, clear voices in the orchards, at most hours 
of the day. Probably they like other flowers 
also, since the apple trees are not indigenous 
here, and they must have begun to feed upon 
some native blossoms of the forest. They are 
occasionally seen in the wild cherry trees, and 
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are said to be partial to the tulip trees also; but 
these last do not grow in our neighborhood. 

12th. On one of the hills of Highborough, 
several miles from the village, there is a point 
where, almost every spring, a lingering snow 
bank is seen long after the country generally 
looks pleasant and life-like. Some years it lies 
there, ia spite of warm rains, and south winds 
and sunshine, until after the first flowers and 
butterflies have appeared, while other seasons it 
goes much earlier. Z'me gives greater consis- 
tency and powers of endurance to snow and ice, 
just as a cold heart grows more obdurate with 
every fruitless attempt to soften its fountains. 
Old sxow, in particular, wears away very slowly 
—as slowly, as an old prejudice. This handful 
of ice, lying so late on Snow-patch Hill, would 
doubtless prove, in a coldet region, or among 
higher hills, the commencement of a glacier, for 
it is precisely on this principle that glaciers are 
formed and continue to extend, until they stretch 
at last into the flowery meadows, as in Switzer- 
land, where you find strawberries and ice in the 
same field. Let a snow bank hardened into ice, 
by successive thaws and frosts, pass through one 
summer, and the next year it will be more than 
doubled in strength, until it bids defiance to the 
greatest heats of summer. It is in this way, 
that from the higher peaks of the Alps and the 
Andes, covered with these’ vast ice mantles, five 
thousand vears old, glaciers stretch far down into 
the region of grass and flowers, increasing rather | 
than diminishing every year, since what is lost | 
in summer, scldom equals what is added in} 
winter. 

15th. A solitary goldfnch on the lawn. They | 
winter about New York, but seldom return here | 
in large numbers before the Ist of May. A 
brown creeper has been running over the locusts 
for several days—it is unusual to see them in the | 
village, but this bird remained so long that his 
identity was clearly settled. The little fellow | 
continued for an hour or more among the same | 
trees, visited previously by the nut-hatch, and | 
during that time he was not still a second. Al- 
ways alighting on the trunk near the roots, he | 
ascended to the top, then taking flight, alighted | 
at the roots of the next, repeating again and | 
again the same evolutions with untiring rapidity. 
lf he found the insects he was in search of, he 
must have swallowed them, without much cere- 
mony, for he never seemed to pause, for the pur- | 
pose of eating. Probably, like the nut-hatches, 
these birds neglect the smaller limbs of a tree, 
because their prey is not found there. 

14th. There are many instances (even among 
the birds) in which a temporary change of habit 
or of character, as it were, is produced by the 
powerful feeling of parental affection—where the | 
careless become watchful, the timid bold, and 
the weak strong, under its influence. The eagle, 
the chief among his race, is a striking instance 


} 





| closely wrapped in the withered leaves. 
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of this, when he lowers his lordly wings, to bear 
a burden in behalf of his young. This peculiar 
tenderness of the eagle, in bearing its young on 
its back, is entirely opposed to the common habit 
vf birds, who almost invariably carry their less 
precious burdens, their food, or the materials for 
their nests, in their bills or their claws. Whe- 
ther the eagles in this part of the world resort to 
the same practice one cannot say;—that the 
eastern eagle does so, we feel assured, for it is 
implied in two striking passages of holy Scrip- 
ture. The Almighty Jehovah, who has vouch- 
safed to represent himself to man in the paternal 
character, as conveying to our minds the strongest 
idea of his compassionate Providence, when ad- 
dressing his people of old, was pleased to employ 
this image: “Ye have seen what I did to the 
Egyptians and how I bare you on eagle’s wings 
and brought you unto myself.” And again, the 
inspired Prophet, when singing the salvation of 
Isracl through the merciful care of the Almighty, 
says, “ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, flutter- 
eth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings, so the 
Lord alone did lead him.’’ 

15th. Walked in the woods, looking for flow- 
ers: went some distance in vain, but at last near 
the summit of the hill we found a bunch of fresh 
ground laurel—the first wild blossoms of the 
year to us and prized accordingly—there were 
many more in full bud, but no other oyen. Since 
we were last in the woods, the squirrel-cups 
(hepaticas) have sprung up—their modest little 
lilac cups, in half open buds, are hanging singly 


{here and there over the dead leaves, and ver 


pretty they are in this stage of their short life: 
they have a timid modest look, hanging leafless 


|from their downy stalks, as if half afraid, half 


ashamed, of being alone in the wide woods—for 
their companion, the ground laurel, remains 
It can- 
nut be said that either of these plants is fairly 
in bloom; they are only opening—a slow pro- 
cess, with the cubutus, but a rapid one with the 
hepatica. The mosses are in great beauty now; 
several varieties are in flower, and exquisitely 
delicate—the dark brownish moss, with its white 
capped flowers and tiny red stalk, and a dainty 
companion of light green, with a blossom of the 
same tint, are in perfection. Wherever we went, 
they were so abundant and so beautiful in their 
spring freshness, as to delight the eye. 

25th. Went into the woods this afternoon to 
gather a harvest of trailing cubutus. The plant 
stretches its vine-like, woody branches, far and 
wide over the hill sides in thick patches—its 
large, strong, rounded leaves grow in close tufts; 
the flowers are in clusters at the ends of the 
stems, from two to a dozen or fifteen in a bunch, 
pink ur white, larger or smaller, varying in size, 
number and tint: they are not very much unlike 
the blossom of a hyacinth, though scarcely so 
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large and not curled at the edges. 
There is more than usual interest in gathering 
these flowers, from their peculiar habits. We 
may easily pass over ground where they abound, 
without observing them, unless one knows their 
tricks of old; for they often play hide and go 
scek with you, crouching about old stones, and 
under dead leaves, and among mosses. But here 
and there you may sce a pretty, fresh cluster 
pressing out from among last year’s withered 
herbage, as though it bloomed from lifeless stalks, 
and when vou stoop to gather it, raking away 
the dead leaves, you find a dozen bunches in near 
neighborhood, under the faded covering. Per- 
haps half these sweet flowers lie closely shroude 
in this way, under the fallen foliage of the forest. 
After coming at length to the right ground, this 
afternoon, we were very successful—they are in 
full season, and never were finer—large and very 
fazrant. Several bunches of those we gathered, 
were growing so prettily, that it seemed a pity to 
pull them—some shewing their fragrant heads 
among rich mosses, while others were hooded in 
large withered leaves of the oak, chesnut and 
maple. The sun had dropped low, while we were 
busy at our pleasant task, but we lingered a mo- 
ment to look down upon the village as it lay in 
the valley below, the picture of cheerful quiet, 
and upon the lake, with sweet evening tints play- 
ing over the water; and then descending the 
hill, at a quick pace, we succeeded in reaching 
the village, before the sun had quite set. 


By a resident of Central New York. 
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On our first page will be found Extracts from 
the Life of C. Phillips. The faith and trust she 
exemplified under the vicissitudes which attended 
her pilgrimage, are worthy of notice. We ask 
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*|TO THE READERS OF FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


The republication of “ No Cross No Crown,” 
having been verbally referred to the Representa- 
tive Committee or Meeting for Sufferings, at our 
late Yearly Meeting, it was on solid considera- 
tion believed that a benefit might result to the 
youth of our Society, and our testimonies be 
advanced, by the republication of this standard 
work. It has accordingly been stereotyped, so 
that its publication may be perpetuated, at as 
cheap a rate, as it can be furnished without 


d| profit. 


This work was written by William Penn, in 
the twenty-fourth year of his age, whilst suffer. 
ing persecution for conscience sake in the Tower 
of London, in the year 1668. 

It is in two parts. The first contains an ex- 
amination into the practical truths of Chris- 
tianity, how they have been disregarded by men, 
in substituting sound for substance, and carnal 
indulgences for the Cross of Christ; and finally 
concludes by an exhortation to temperance and 
self-denial, with respect to the customs and 
| fashions of the world, as the true means of pre- 
| paring the way to eternal rest ! 

The second part contains the opinions of nu- 
merous wise and great men, in former ages, emi- 
nent for their learning and virtue, going to con- 
firm the views maintained in the foregoing— 
“that a life of strict virtue, that is, to do well 
and to bear or suffer ill, was the way to everlast- 
ing happiness.” 

When we take into consideration the youth- 
fulness of this dedicated servant, the many temp- 
tations of worldly glory by which he was sur- 
rounded, and the firm, meek, and unwavering 


the attention of our young readers to her expe- | manner he bore the accumulated trials, persecu- 


rience of the operations of truth upon her mind 
when a mere child; and we doubt not they 
might acknowledge that the same power had 


been with them, not only as a reprover for evil, | 


but as a rewarder for well doing. Were these 
gentle monitions taken heed to in early life, 
much suffering might be avoided, and instead 
of the severe struggles to overcome evil habits 
and long indulged propensities, the love of good. 


ness and of truth would grow with their growth, | 
and strengthen with their strength, and they | 


would be enabled to bear testimony, that “ Wis- 
dom’s ways, are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace.” 






| tions and obloquy of the world—should it not 
|encourage us to renewed diligence to press on- 
ward for the prize uf the high calling—secing 
the many privileges we now enjoy have been 
purchased at so dear a rate; and that the evils 
with which we are surrounded call as loudly for 
faithfulness as at any former period. Let us 
| not falter in the work, but stand faithful to our 
duties; and in our day and gencration be willing 
to carry out the reformation so gloriously begun 
by our fathers—so that it may be no longer said 
of us we are living on their reputation, whilst 
the testimonies of Truth are trampled under foot. 

Proposals for publishing the work on next pages 
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Proposals to republish William Penn’s “ No 
Cross, No Crown.” 


A suggestion that the republication of this 
standard work would tend to the promotion of 
Truth, received the serious consideration of the 
late Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in Phila- 
delphia, in the Fifth month last, and was verb- 
ally referred to the attention of the Representa- 
tive Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings. 

The subject accordingly claimed our early de- 
liberation, and was referred to the Book Com- 
mittee, who reported a plan of publication which 
was approved, and they were encouraged to carry 
it into effect. Signed, 

WittrAM Dorsey, 
Clerk: of the Representative Committee. 

The work will be stereotyped, and 2,000 
copies issued with as little delay as possible, at 
a cost to subscribers of not more than 42 cents 
per copy, bound in sheep. 

The Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Genesee, and their respective 
Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative Meetings, 
and Friends generally, are solicited to give us 
their earnest co-operation in subscribing and pro- 
curing subscriptions for said work. An increased 
subscription over the number stated, will propor- 
tionally decrease the price. 

All subscription papers, with the money for 
the number of copies subscribed for, must be 
forwarded to either of the undersigned. 

The books will be delivered in Philadelphia, 
or forwarded at the expense of subscribers. The 
work being furnished at cost, precludes the pos- 
sibility of any additional expense being incurred 
by the publishers. 

BENJAMIN Ferris, Wilmington. 

J. Witson Moore, No. 63 Spruce St. 

Davip Extis, No. 259 Franklin St. 

SAMUEL Parry, 8.W. cor. 2d & High St. 

Witt1aM Dorsey, No. 125 North 3d St. 
Philada., 9th mo. 20, 1853. 





LETTER FROM RACHEL MASON.—NO. XIX. 


A , 1839. 

My beloved Friend,—Thy truly welcome 
letter was duly received. These little evidences 
of sisterly feeling are always precious to me, and 
often prcve as a gentle shower, when my mind 
needs the r novating influences of a power supe- 
rior to my own, and whether immediately or in- 
strumentally imparted, it matters not. 
Thy views of the qualifications requisite for 
an elccr, are entirely in accordance with my 
own, but thou little knowest how far, how very 
far shor: 1 am of possessing them. There is in 
me such a proneness to elude that deep indwell- 
ing of sou!, whereby access is gained unto the 
King’s treasury, and disccrnment received, so as 
to know the coin which bears His impress, that 
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truly I shrink from taking upon me the form, 
when so much of the vital substance is lacking. 
Nevertheless, if the committee unanimously con- 
cur in believing that it is the allotment designed 
me, in the ordering of best wisdom, I think I can 
submit: I have in times past suffered seasons of 
great desolation, in consequence of determining 
for myself, but in quiet acquiescence to the judg- 
ment of my friends peace has attended me. 
Perhaps when you meet again, some little 
David may present, on whom the Master has 
commanded the anointing oil to be poured. May 
you who are appointed to judge, be endued with 
wisdom as Samuel was. I am sensible that nur- 
sing fathers and mothers in the church are few. 
The babes in Christ are often discouraged for 
want of helping hands to lead them gently on. 
May none of these give out; there is a support- 
ing arm that never faileth. On this, then, let 
your confidence be stayed in every time of 
proving. I hope my dear S. L. will not pass by 
any opening to write to me. If she has known 
that state wherein she could but feebly ejaculate 
“ lighten my eyes lest I sleep the sleep of death, 
least mine enemy say, I have prevailed,” then 
can she enter into feelings which have oft been 
mine since last we met; yet in mercy, a little 
crumb of bread is occasionally dispensed, and a 
little faith abides with me, that better times will 
come. R. M. 

1842. Thinking it quite time to let my dear H. 
and other dear friends in P. know what has be- 
come of me, I have seated myself to give a little 
account of my movements since we parted. I 
spent three weeks pleasantly in B., visited 
most of my particular friends, attended monthly 
and quarterly meetings, and was at the select 
Preparative and Quarter much to my satisfaction. 
I believe the Master has begun a good work in 
many of the dear young people, who have “ made 
covenant with him by sacrifice,’ and they are 
prepared to lend their aid in little services in the 
meeting, and I hope they may hold fast that 
which they have received, and advance step by 
step in the work of their day. I felt a word of 
encouragement to offer to those who had yielded 
to the-eircumscribing influence of the Heavenly 
Father’s love, that they might not suffer any 
thing to impede the good work begun in them, 
with the assurance they would find no substitute 
for faithfulness. But [ must now close. 


Thy friend, R. M. 



























































































































































































































































When we consider how weak we arein ourselves, 
yea, the very strongest of us, and how assaulted, 
we may justly wonder that we can continue one 
day in a state of grace; but when we look on 
the strength by which we are guarded, the 
power of God, then we see the reason of our sta- 
bility to the end; for omnipotency supports us, 
and the ever’ asting arms are under us.—Leiyhton. 
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A BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENT. 
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MDII,—Letter of the Lord Admiral Don 


A beautiful experiment was recently exhibited | Christopher Columbus. 


in England, by a gentleman named Laurent. 
Several plants were made to flower almost instan- 
taneously :— 

“The plants to be experimented upon, a se- | 
lection of geraniums and a rose tree, were placed | 
in two deep boxes of, to all appearance, common | 


is always with you. 


ADDRESS OF THE LETTER. 
To the Most Noble Gentlemen of the most 


magnificent Bank of St. George. 
Most Noble Gentlemen— 


Although my body be walking here, my heart 
Our Lord has bestowed on 


garden mould, and, having been covered with | me the greatest blessing which, since the time of 


glass shades or bells, each having a small hole 

in the (p, which was at first plugged, M. Her- | 
bert proceeded to water them, if we may use the | 
word, with some chemical amalgam, which, act- | 
ing upon other chemicals already in the earth, | 
for it was evidently, and, indeed, was admitted, 

to be prepared for the purpose, caused a high 

degree of heat ; as was evinced by the rising of 
a steam or vapor within the bell, which was al- 

lowed in some measure to escape through the 

hole alluded to, and, indeed, by the feel of this 

vapor, M. Herbert appeared to regulate the heat 
necessary to effect his object. In about five or 
six minutes from the commencement of opera- 
tions, the buds on the geraniums began to open, 

and within ten or twelve minutes they were in 
full bloom, and the blossoms distributed among 
the ladies present. The experiment with the 
rose-tree was unsuccessful, M. Herbert alleging 
that it had only been in his possession about 
half an hour, and he had, therefore, not had 
sufficient time to prepare it. From this it will 
be seen that the whole of the operation is not so 
instantaneous as would appear to the mere looker- 
on at the moment of blossoming ; but, neverthe- 
loss, the invention may prove useful to those who 
wish to deck their boudoirs or drawing-rooms 
with flowers before nature brings them forth in 
due course, and in which, by the by, she ia this 
year somewhat tardy.”—ZJnguirer. 


A LETTER OF COLUMBUS. 
We lay before our readers a copy of the letter 
written by Columbus in the year 1502, four 


years before his death, to the directors of the | 


Bank of Genoa, which, we are sure, will be read 
with the deepest interest. If we are not mis- 
taken, it has never been reprinted on this side 
of the Atlantic, and, although distinctly alluded 


to by Irving in the appendix to his life of Co- | 
lumbus, does not appear at length in that work. | 


The letter exhibits new proof of the generous 
benevolence of the real Discoverer, who, when 
about to embark on his last voyage, turned his 


eyes affectionately towards his native city, and | 


made a liberal benefaction for its poor. 

JOLUMBUS’S LETTER.—Translation from the 
Spanish language into the English, of an auto- 
graph letter of Christopher Columbus, dated 2d 
April, 1502, addressed to the Bank of St. George, 
at Genoa. 


On the outside of the cover in which the letter 


was found folded. is this inscription : 


David, he has conferred on any one. The affairs 
of my enterprise are already brightening up, and 
would shine yet more did not the darkness of the 
Government cover them. 1 return to the Indies 
in the name of the Most Holy Trinity, speedily 
to return again; and because I am mortal, [ 
leave orders to Don Diego, my son, that of all 
my income, he is to account to you for the tenth 
of the whole, year by year, perpetually, in order 
to reduce the price of corn, wine, and other pro- 
visions. If this tenth part be much, accept of 
it; and if not, accept the good will which I feel 
towards you. I beg most earnestly to recom- 
mend to you my son. Messee Nicolo Oderigois 
acquainted with all my concerns as much as | am 
myself. Il have sent to him a copy of all my 
privileges and papers, that he put them in safe 
custody, and I should be pleased if you saw 
them. 
The King and Queen, my Lords, deign to honor 
me more than ever. 
The Most Holy Trinity guard your most Noble 
Persons and increase the dignity of your office. 
Done in Seviglia the 2d April, 1502. ‘The 
Lord high Admiral of the Ocean, Viceroy and 
Governor General of the Islands of the Terra 
Firma of Asia and of the Indies of the King 
and of the Queen, my lords, and their Captain- 
General of the Seas. 
S. 
8. A. S. 
X. M. Y. 
X. FER «NS. 
Explanation of the above initials: Salutana, 
Solus, Admiralus, Summus, Christopher, Maris 
| Insularum. 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR—WHAT Is IT? 

Amid the present agitations of society the 
struggle of the workman to place himself in 3 
better position is everywhere apparent. He’feels 
| the deprivations attached to his condition, but 
he is annoyed by a sense of his degradation not 
less than by his miseries. He sees no dignity 
in labor—the paradox is too absurd to makes 
convert of him. It is a strange dignity: he 
neither feels it himself, nor does he perceive its 
| effects upon others. The men who talk of the 





| “dignity of labor,” of its being “the God with us 
in the flesh,” are those who, unless the click-clack 
of the tongue can be accounted labor, willingly 
for themselves forego all its dignities and divine 
incarnations. 
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Labor is the exertion of mental or muscular 
strength. The constitution of man as an indi- 
vidual, as well as his relation to the system of 
the universe, show, that he was intended to labor, 
and if there be any dignity derivable from the 
operation, it must arise from the fact that while 
he is engaged in it he is employed in obedience 
to the laws of his being. But this glory he must 
divide with the ox and the horse. 

Mankind have universally awarded their hon- 
ors, not to those who labor. But is this justice? 
Is the laborer not the only producer? Would 
there be any product without labor? Surely 
there would not. Society owes much to those 
who do its drudgery. But still the mere laborer 
has done little to promote the progress of society. 
It is not said that there are no men who labor 
and live by labor, that are honored, and who 
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The labor of man has been much lightened, and 
his enjoyments increased, throughout the world, 
during the present century. It is one of the 
effects of mental progress, and the probability is 
that the condition of the mere laborer, in a few 
years, will be much better; but still he will at- 
tain no dignity by his labor. Forward—upward 
—is the voice of Heaven, and he that will make 
no effort to speed the onward progress of bis spe- 
cies, shall never share the glories of the triumph. 
He only who, in the exercise of his moral and 
intellectual powers, reveals the laws of nature, 
subjects her energies to the use of man, teaches 
him how to live in harmony with the laws of the 
universe, and delivers him from toil, is entitled 
to the homage of his species. 

Let not the laborer be deceived with flattering 
words. If he can elevate himself, it must be by 


deserve to be honored; there are many such who | his thoughts, his brain, and not by his hands. 
deserve to be preferred to princes; but it is not | When the laborer obtains false ideas of his own 
because they labor, nor do they derive their dig-| position, and of the means of his elevation, the 
nity from it. | greatest misfortune has befallen him. The true 
Power is knowledge, not physical force; and | friend of the laborer will never seck to deceive 
the energies of nature are subjected to man, not | him with falsehoods and shams. There are the 
by the strength of his muscles, but by the powers | eternal facts standing out in history, and in the 
of his mind. And if a man has no mind, or is | nature of things—let the lesson be read. We 
too apathetic to exert it, or sinks into an occupa-| see that physical labor is not incompatible with 
tion that precludes its use, why should he not | the highest moral and mental advancement; but 
bear the idea attached to his position? If he| it is the moral and the mental advancement, and 
merely employs the animal portion, he shall have | not the mere /abor, which will give him position. 
the animal’s reward. Why should a man enjoy | Such is the eternal law of society — Exchange. 
the honors of society who has contributed nothing 


to its advancement? Is it unreasonable that a 
man who has done nothing to advance the cause 
of civilization, should enjoy fewer of its blessings 
than he who has brought the toil of genius to its 


A joyless and dreary season will old age prove, 
| if we arrive at it with an unimproved or concepted 
mind. For this period, as for everything, certain 
preparation is necessary; and that preparation 





relief? Hands and arms could do as much in | consists in the acquisition of knowledge, friends, 
the infancy of society as now, and are only en-| and virtue. Then is the time when a man would 
titled to what hands and arms can produce. The | especially wish to find himself surrounded by 
ameliorations of the condition of society are the | those who love and respect him, who will bear 
products of mind—certainly not products without | with his infirmities, relieve him of his labors, 
labor—but it is for the excellence and value of| and cheer him with their Society. Let him, 
the product, not for the quantity of the labor, | therefore, now, in the summer of his days, while 


that the producer is honored. The architect of 
the building is honored, not the hodman, the 
hewer of the stone, or the windlass employed in 
raising it. Mental labor, if unproductive, is as 
contemptible as bodily labor, but to its success- 
ful achievement mankind owe all their blessings; 
and to it, of right, they have acceded all their 
honors. In accordance with this, degrees of re- 
spectability are awarded to the various occupa- 
tions of men, not according to the labor, but in 
Proportion to the skill required in their prosecu- 
tion. Is it not absurd, then, to talk of the dig- 
nity of mere labor? Could words be chosen that 
Would run more counter to the common expe- 
rience of men ? 

Those only who apply their minds to discover 
the laws of nature, and subject her operations to 
the will of man, ameliorate his condition, remove 
the fatal curse, and are entitled to his rewards. 


yet active and flourishing, by acts of seasonable 

| kindness and benevolence, insure that love, and, 
by upright and honorable conduct, lay the foun- 
dation for that respect which in old age he would 
wish to enjoy. In the last place, let him con- 
sider a good conscience, peace with God, and the 
hope of heaven, as the most effectual consola- 
tions he can possess when the evil days shall 
come.— Blair. 


In my apprehension, the man that has a great 
mind, is he that uses his utmost moral diligence 
to find out what are the best things he can do, 
and then, without being deterred by dangers, or 
discouraged by difficulties, does resolutely and 
steadily pursue them, so far as his abilities will 
serve; and this out of an internal principle of 
love to God and man, and with a sincere aim to 
glorify the one and benefit the other.— Boyle. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ANNIVERSARY OF MARRIAGE. 
*¢ One shall be taken, and the other left,’ 


Years roll their course—but none so sad as this 
Has ever marked my pilgrimage on earth ; 

This day, the dear remembrancer of bliss, 

Till now, more joyous than the date of birth, 
Brings, in the fullness, to my soul its dearth— 
Paints the dread contrast with life’s happiest hours, 
When cheered by her, the angel of my hearth, 
The idol of a heart where anguish lowers— 


Then, life’s perennial bloom was ever strewn with 


flowers. 


But ah! no more, for me no more that dawn 
Which ushers in another welcomed year ; 
The one that ever gladdened it, is gone 
To add refulgence in a holier sphere— 
Forth from my widowed couch alone I rear 
On the scathed altar of departed joys, 
Whence, late, united breathings rose in prayer, 
My orisons to Him, whose bolt destroys 
In wisdom, all of earth that heaven’s pure love alloys. 


Father, Supreme! thus lowly in the dust, 
Where thou hast stretched my agonizéd frame, 
Broken and crushed, my deep, unfalt’ring trust 
Can yet thy mercy and thy love proclaim; 
With praises magnify thy sacred name 
From the dark caverns of my soul’s distress— 
For thou, oh! God, art good—e’en now the same, 
In boundless love and justice not the less 

That from thy hand I drink the cup of bitterness. 


Shall I repine, and with a murm’ring heart 
Receive thy direst dispensation now ? 

Ah! no; I’ve known Thee ever what thou art, 
The blest consoler in each earthly woe— 

All, all is thine; if, ’mid the ceaseless flow 

Of gifts unnumbered from that bounteous hand, 
In wisdom, thou hast dealt this heaviest blow, 
It is that she, my loved, lost one, may stand 


With kindred round thy throne in heaven’s seraphic | 


band. 


Shall I, the meanest of its sons, rebel, 

When in the record of thy wondrous ways 
And equal dealings, holy penmen tell 

Of saints and prophets proved in former days— 
Of righteous Job, focus of all the rays 


That Heaven, in scorching wrath, could pour on man, 


Yet still the purer from that awful blaze— 
More rich and honored than his course began, 


He came, prepared to live and lengthen out life’s span. 


“ 


Shall I dare murmur when I read of Him, 

Thy Son, the Saviour of this world of woe, 
Thine outward Presence, mangled limb by limb, 
With scornéd front and desecrated brow— 
Alone, abandoned e’en by Thee, to show, 

In life’s accumulated ills, how sure 

An Arm of Power, encircling hell below, 

Can shield untouched the humble and the pure— 


How far the God can reach, how much the man endure. 


Oh! have I not, with that all perfect One, ” 
Wept through the gloom of night’s funereal pall, 
Watched in the agony of soul alone, 

Drank to the dregs the wormwood and the gall ? 

Have I not known, in verity, the fall 


Of sweat, as ’twere great drops of my heart’s gore? 


Have I not felt the loss of more than all 
That earth beside can yield from richest store, 
The star, the light of life, the love that gilt it o’er? 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Yet, shall I murmur? No! I bless the rod, 
Which, chastening, weans me from this lower sphere, 
Brings to my sense the presence of a God, 
With whom to dwell is to be alien here— 
Renews my strength to run that high career 
Whose aim ’s Eternal Life—whose goal is bliss— 
Whose staff, humility—whose guide, the fear 
Of Thee, the one omnipotent—I kiss 

Thy rod that gives the blow—I bless thee most for this. 


For well I know that in affliction’s hour 
Thine is the empire, thine the ruling sway— 
Within its furnace every other power, 
Which binds rebellious man, consumes away ; 
Not one among th’ angelic host that pray 
Before thy throne, but who, in former years, 
Hath passed this portal to the realms of day, 
Has borne, in trial, all our doubts and fears, 
Has felt the anguished heart, and wept the scalding 
tears. 


Well, too, I know that, though a worthless worm 
In grovelling bondage to sin’s mortal stain, 
With a high hand and an outstretchéd arm, 
Thou, Father of Eternity, wilt deign 
To clasp in mercy’s fold a son again— 
That wisdom infinite, that boundless power, 
Are freely proffered to restore thy reign— 
Oh! shal! I shun adversity’s brief hour, 
And weigh the ills of Time with Life forevermore! 


If to thy glory I may consecrate, 

While breath remains, a dedicated soul, 

What thou hast given of grace and strength, prostrate 
In humble service to thy loved control— 

If while o’er me the circling seasons roll, 

I stand, a living witness of Thy name, 

Then shall my wishes reach their loftiest goal— 
What, to the glorious prize, were wealth or fame! 
What all the martyr’s pangs—the life-long badge of 

shame! 


Thus, dearest Father, from thy stricken child, 

Now bowed jn sorrow, comes the song of praise; 

Heaven’s law is just, though we, by sin defiled, 

Fail to unfold the wisdom of thy ways-- 

Preserve me still, that all my future days 

May know no object but to honor Thee— 

To Thee, to Thee, in gratitude, I raise 

The prayer of faith—Oh! may its guerdon be 
My sure defence through Time—its hope, Eternity. 


J. J. W. 





Thomas Chalkley, while on a religious visit to 
Virginia, in 1698, says: 

“Near James river, I met with an aged friend, 
whose name was William Porter. He was ninety- 
two years of age. 

“I saw him some years after, and he was 
weeding Indian corn with a hoe. He was then 
one hundred and six years of age, and had up- 
wards of seventy children, grand children, and 
great grand children. 

“Divers friends of us went to see him, and he 
preached to us a short but very affecting sermon, 
which was, as near as I remember, thus: 

“Friends, you are come to sce me in the love 
of God. God is love, and those that dwell in 
God, dwell in love. I thank God I feel his 
divine life every day and every night.” 

He died aged one hundred and seven years. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Review of Weather, &c., for Tenth Month. 


: ; 1853. 1852. 
Rain during some portion of the 24 


hours, . . . « « Tdays, 7 
Rain all, or nearly allday, . . 2 0 
Cloudy, without storms, . . 5 il 
- 14 18 
- 17 13 


Average State of Thermometer. 


9 o’clock, 120'cl’k, 30’cl’k. 
1853, 50.55 56.19 58.39 
1852, . : . 55.64 61.87 63.56 
General mean of do. at same hours for 1853, 55.04° 
eu « «“ 1852, 61.36 
Being an excess of heat (averaged from the same 
hours) of last year, over the present, of more than 
5 degrees. 
Mean Temperature of extremes 
(per Penna. Hospital), 
‘ “ 


Total, Cloudy, : . 
Ordinary Clear days, . 


for 1853, 

“ & 1852, 
Being an excess of heat last year over the 
present of about a . . 43 


We may remember, however, that the tempera- 
ture of the Tenth month last year, was stated to 
have been 4 degrees above the average of the cor- 
responding months for twenty-six previous years. 


A letter from an acquaintance in Richmond, Va., 
received during the present month, details the fol- 
lowing :— 

“On Monday Evening, September 26th, about 
15 minutes after sundown, my attention was called 
to a very large and spleudid meteor in the North- 
West; it descended in a vertical directioa with 
great velocity, within 10 or 12 degrees of the hori- 
zon; but what was most remarkable, after the ex: 
plosion and disappearance of the meteor (which 
was large and more brilliant than any I ever before 
saw,) a beautiful and very luminous streak contin- 
ued suspended above the horizon, at the height of 
%5 degrees, as near as [ could judge—this retained 
ts brillianey for at least 7 minutes, when it gradu- 


ally began to dim, and in 15 minutes had entirely 
disappeared.?? 


Although Second day, the 24th inst.; was justly 
credited in this city with a “ very heavy storm of 
Rain and Hail,” it would appear by the following 
lems that this vicinity felt, comparatively little or 
nothing of the power of the ‘ Great Storm King,” 
and that his memorable visit on that day was not 
confined to Northern latitudes ; early in the season 
as it was, for such an exhibition : — 


“Tue Late Snow-Storm.—On Monday, snow, 
to the depth of one and a half inches, fell about 65 
miles above Petersburg, Va. At Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
the snow is reported to have fallen to a depth of one 
foot, and two feet deep on the mountains near that 
= by 4 o’clock on Monday afternoon, at which 

our it was still snowing. At Harrisburg, sufficient 
snow fell to cover the ground some six inches, had 
Nnot melted. Four or five inches of snow fell at 
Albany, on Monday afternoon and night, but only 
served to make pedestrianism disagreeable. Snow 
also fell at Rochester and Poughkeepsie, N.Y. At 


53.48 © 
58.25 


Staunton, Va., it was from twelve to fifteen inches 
deep, in many places, it is said, breaking the limbs 
of trees.” 

Tur Snow-Storm IN THE INTERIOn.—The Sun- 
bury American says,—‘ Monday, the 24th of Octo- 
ber, 1853, will become famous in the annals of the 
clerk of the weather, as the day on which occurred 
one of the most remarkable snow-storms of the last 
century, at least so far as our memory is concerned. 
In this place great quantities of snow, intermixed 
with rain, fell during the whole day. Four miles 
east of us, there was less rain, and the snow fell to 
the depth of a foot. At Shamokin, it was still 
deeper. Between that place and Pottsville, on the 
mountains, the snow was eighteen inches deep. 
The roads were rendered almost impassable by the 
amount of snow and the breaking down of trees by 
the accumulation of snow on their branches. The 
cars from Philadelphia were about two hours be- 
hind time at Pottsville.”’ 


Rain for the month, (per Penna. Hospital) 


1853, . . 34 inches 
ae. 6 & 4 :-_ = 
Deaths. 

For the Tenth month, 1852, (5 weeks,) . 735 

. = 2 oe © “er «ee 

In New York, “ * ” 4 2067 
J. M. E. 





THE POWER OF LOVE. 


The king in the gospel invited to the divine 
feast of his consolations, the poor, the blind, the 
halt, and the lame. It would seem that he who 
was most unfortunate was most beloved! We 
are further taught how a father pitied the pro- 
digal son when weary of his lusts; and the in- 
effable God has chosen to reveal his divinity 
most clearly to man by teaching him to believe 
in love, to be merciful and sin no more. There- 
fore, be kind. One tender look, one generous 
expression, may create a feeling of cordiality, a 
tide of happiness, that will affect instantaneously 
the mest abandoned individual or circulate 
through a great multitude. It is thus that good 
will creates good will, and mankind, even here 
on earth, are made to feel the might and mystery 
of that tie which is destined to bind all pure 
souls together in the bliss of heaven. We are 
to contemplate sinners and apostates of every 
name, as Christian and Hopeful did, when they 
were passing through Vanity Fair—with gushing 
tears and prayerful hearts. Let us remember the 
rule laid down by Chrysostom: “ Have but one 
enemy: the devil. With him never be recon- 
ciled ; with thy brother never fall out.” 





Those who wish for long life should be careful 
to allow none of their time to be wasted in idle- 
ness and dissipation; for length of life is not 
measured by jength of days, but by the good 
accomplished in it. He that loveth life and 
would see good days, let him keep his feet from 
evil, and his lips from speaking guile. 
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LUXURY. 


Such is now become our delicacy, that we will 
not eat ordinary meat,nor drink small, palled 
liquor; we must have the best, and the best 
cooked for our bodies, while our souls feed on 
empty or corrupted things. 

In short, man is spending all upon a bare 
house, and hath little or no furniture within to 
recommend it; which is preferring the cabinet 
to the jewel, a lease of seven years before an in- 
heritance. So absurd a thing is man, after all 
his proud pretences to wit and understanding. 


Nationality is a good thing to a certain extent, 
but universality is better. All that is best in 
the great poets of all countries is not what is na- 
tional in them, but whatis universal. The roots 
are in their native soil; but their branches wave 
in the unpatriotic air, that speaks the same lan- 
guage unto all men, and pervades all lands. 
Let us throw all the windows open ; let us admit 
the light and air on all sides; that we may look 
towards the four corners of the heavens, and not 
always in the same direction.—Longfellow’s Kuv- 
anagh. 


CHARITY. 


Charity has various senses, but is excellent in 
all of them. 


It imparts, first, the commiseration of the poor 
and unhappy of mankind, and extends a helping 
hand to mend their condition. 

They that feel nothing of this are, at best, not 
above half of kin to the human race; since they | 


must have no bowels, which make such an essen- 
tial part thereof, who have no more nature. 
A man! and yet not have the feeling of the 


wants or needs of his own flesh and blood! aj 


monster rather! and may he never be suffered 
to propagate such an unnatural stock in the 
world ! 

Such an uncharitableness spoils the best gains; 
and two to one but it entails a curse upon the 
possessors. 

Nor can we expect to be heard of Ged in our 
prayers, that turn the deaf ear to the petitions 
of the distressed among our fellow creatures. 

God sends the poor to try us; as well as he 
tries them by being such; and he that refuses 
theia a little, out of the great deal that God has 
given him, lays up poverty in store for his own 
posterity. 

[ will not say these works are meritorious, but 
I dare say they are acceptable, and go not without 
their reward; though, to humble us in our ful- 
ness, and liberality too, we only give what is 
given us to give, as well as to use: for if we 
ourselves are not our own, less is that so which 
God has intrusted us with. 


| ta 
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VARIETIES. 


Bad air is a “slow poison.’? That is the trouble, 
People go on takirg it into their lungs day after 
day, and night after night. They grow pale, their 
lungs suffer, the circuiation is languid, they take 
colds readily ; the chest, the stomach, the skin, be- 
come disordered, and a host of chronic diseases at- 
tack them. A little carbonic acid taken every day 
don’t kill a man. It is almost a pity it did not! If 
a red hot-stove destroyed, instantly, one man in 
every town daily, for a week, there might be some 
salvation for the nation. If, ins'ead of fainting 
away in crowded and badly ventilated public as- 
semblies, people occasionally died outright in con- 
vulsions, the authorities would take the matter in 
hand, and make it penal for the owners of such 
building to open them for public use without at- 
tending to the proper conditions for the preservation 
of health. When a thing is only a slow poison, the 
age is too much in a hurry to attend to it. 

In such cases we must wake up the public lethar- 
gy by facts. And here is one of them. We have 
before us the History of the Dublin Lying in Hospi- 
tal. Some years ago, this building, erected in the 
common way, Without the slightest regard to venti- 
lation, was found to exhibit a great amount of mor- 
lity among the young children born there. In four 
successive years—healthy seasons too—out cf 7,650 
infants bronght forth in the hospital, 2,244 died 
within the first fortnight after birth, of convulsions, 
or what the nurses call nine-days fits. These child- 
ren foamed at the mouth; the jaws b«came firm! 
closed; the face swelled and assumed a soul 
hue, as though they were choking. “ These last 
circumstances suggested to.the physician that a de- 
ficiency of wholesome air was connected with the 
great mortality.’ Air-pipes were immediately con- 
trived; the various rooms were well ventilated, 
What was the result! hat in the three following 
years, out of 4.243 children born in that hospital, 
| only 165 died. In the very same rooms, too, where 


(according to the old ratio, before the ventilation 
took place, the number of deaths to that number of 
children, wonld have been 1,632. To save the lives 
of more than 1,400 human beings in three years, 
by merely putting in a few pipes! Can any one 
| say there is nothing in ventilation, after such facts 
as these? 





Art Less Stmpticity.—A certain little boy of this 
city who recently lost his father, found himself de- 
barred thereby from attending school as formerly, 
and, in the fulness of his faith, he determined to 
seek the wherewithal, at that footstool to which he 
doubtless had been taught to Jook for other and 
higher blessings. 

In the simplicity of his heart, he sat down and 
gravely wrote a letter to his Repeemer, thinking, 
perhaps, that so formal a mode of preferring his 
| requests would meet with greater attention. What 
| was the surprise of our worthy postmaster, Wm. N. 
Friend, Esq., on discovering, amoug the contents 
‘of his letter-box, one morning, lately, a missive 
directed to “ Jesus Curist!”” Opening it, he read 
the story of the boy’s wants, and, with a noble 
kindness which we are not selfish enough to de 
prive our readers of the pleasure or profit of hear 
ing, he deposited in the envelope the amount re 
— and directed it to the young suppliant— 

etersburg, (Va.,) Chronicle. 
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Fruits oF THE Witps.—Horticultural art may 
point to its eleves with pride; but let not Nature 
remain unrepresented. Let us not forget that Pro- 
vidence has kindly spread abroad wild fruits for 
those who cannot command the luxuries of the 
fenced and tended garden. The small raspberry 
beside the brook, and the sweet wood strawberry, 
the delight of peasant children, have passed away 
before autumn commenced ; but all over the coun- 
try the wholesome and pleasant blackberry offers 
an abundant feast to all who are not too proud to 
stoop for it; and both its flowers and fruit are use- 
ful to the dyer. 


EXTRAORDINARY STE oF A TreEE.—At the village 
of Witherley, in Leicestershire, seven miles from 
Market Bosworth, a gooseberry tree, with a sta'k 
as thick as a stout man’s thumb, and the bush from 
four to five feet in diameter, may be seen springing 
out of the joint in the stone wall of the church 
tower at the height of eighty-four feet from the | 
ground, It has grown there for a century or more, 
thriving greatly in moist seasons, and dwindling 
and pining during drought. The seed was proba- 
bly dropped, where it has germinated, by a bird. 


Don’t Fret.—It is unamiable. A fretting man 
or woman is one of the most nulovely objects in the 
world. A wasp is a comfortable housemate in com- 
parison—it only stings when disturbed. But an 
habitual fretter buzzes if he don’t sting with or 
without provocation. “It is better to dwell in the 
corner of a house-top than with a brawling woman 
and in a wide house.” 

It is useless. It sets no broken bones, stops no 
leaks, gathers no spilt milk, cements no smashed 
pictures, cures no spoilt hay, and changes no east 
winds. 

Children or servants cease to respect the autho- 
tity or obey the commands of a complaining, wor- 
some, exacting parent or master. 





BeneFiT oF AFFiiction.—A young man who 
had been long confiued with a diseased limb, and 
was near his dissolution, was attended by a friend, 
who requested that the wound might be uncovered. 
This was done,--“ There,” said the young man, 
“There it is, and a precious treasure it has been to 
me; it saved me from the folly and vanity of youth; 
it made me cleave to God, as my only portion, and 
\o eternal glory as my only hope; and [ think it 
has now brought me very near my Father’s house.” 
What an illustration of the words, “1t is good for 
me that I have been afflicted.”’—Cope’s Anecdotes. 


—— 








V Department of Friends’ Central School. Appli- 
cation can be made to Dillwyn Parrish, corner of 
Eighth and Arch streets. 





OARDING SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 
The Subscriber offers for sale, the Property in 
Loudon County, Virginia, called SPRINGDALE 
where a Boarding School was kept for many years but 
has recently been discontinued. It is an eligible situa- 
tion for a School, being in a densely settled neighbor- 
hoad and a healthy location. A railroad is now being 
located near it, leading to the city of Alexandria. The 
house was built for a Boarding School, and the land 
attached to it is very productivé. For further par- 

ticulars, inquire of Samver M. Janney, 
9th mo. 21th. 28 North Fourth St. 


ANTED.—A Friend to take charge of the Male | 
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WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL, for Young 
Men and Boys. 

The Winter Session of this School will commence the 
14th of 11th mo., 1853, and continue twenty weeks, 
The course of instruction will embrace the usual 
ranches of an English education, also elementary in. 
struction in Latin. 

A course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy will be 
delivered, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. Terms 
for boarding, washing, tuition, &c., are $60 per session, 
and no extra charges. Reading books, pens, ink and 
pencils furnished gratuitously. All other books and 
stationery at the usual prices. For circulars or fur- 
ther information address the Principal. 


DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr. Teacher. 
REFERENCES.» 
Oliver Hough, No. 472 Spruce st. 
John Gilbert, No. 179 North Third st. 
Thomas Foulke, No. 176 Rivington st. New York. 


Springhouse P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 9 mo. 10 
\ OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
\Vi YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. Bensamin B. 
Lireincort, Principal. 


The course of instruction in this Institution embraces 
an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough English 
Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. Those who may wish to engage in any of the 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 
from Camden to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 
miles from each place. This Village is known as one 
of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 
desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 
and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
a knowledge of these Sciences. 

The School year consists of forty weeks, commenc- 
ing on the first of the tenth month (October.) 

For Board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
and the other half at the middle of the term. Twenty 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 
which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
Each person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 

Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
attention. 

Three Stages leave Caraden every day (except first 
day,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
ately to the door. 

For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 


BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 17.—1833. 








EACHER WANTED.—A single man, whois a 

member, and who is fully competent to teach the 
higher as well as the lower branches of an English Edu- 
cation, may obtain a situation in Wrightstown Friend’ 
School, by making immediate application to 

THOMAS WARNER, 
Wrightstown P. O. Bucks Co. Fas 
Wrightstown, Pa., 9mo. 26th 1853. 
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544 FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





RUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY— 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 


and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
A few doors above Fourth street, South side. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 


and Mortgages. 


Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
agement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, paya- 
ble at short notice, or on demand, as may be agreed upon. 

They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 


yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 


Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 


tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 


MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner, 


John Jay Smith, 
Robert Pearsall, 
Joseph Yeager, 


Frederick Brown, 
George Taber, 
John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 


Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, form of application, and further information can 
be had at the office. 

THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 

Joun F. James, Actuary. 

6th mo. 11th, 1853 6 months. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
8. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 

Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 

EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 

To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 

adapted to the wants of 


FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Piain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stutfs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 


200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 124 ets., 
cost more to import. 5th mo. 7.—tf, 


———— 


A couner. BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 

COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BUYS.—Will commence its Session the first of Tenth 
month next and continue nine months. 

All the branches of athorough English Education are 
aught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages 

A tegular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered. 

Terios.—English course, with Mathematics and Bagrd, 
$14 per month. Drawing $2, Latin and Greek: $2, 
French and German $2. > 

GEO, A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. : 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 
Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 10, 1853—tf, 


4 RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, Chester Co., 
Pa., for Young Men and Boys. 

The Winter Session of this School will commence 
on the 7th of 11th mo. next, and continue in session 
twenty weeks. ‘The usual branches of a thorough 
English education will be taught. Lectures are de- 
livered during the term on Chemistry, Philosophy, and 
Astronomy, illustrated by appropriate apparatus, 
Terms $50 00 persession. The French language $5 0u 
extra. For further particulars address the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 

9 mo. 10th.—6t. 


Sone be HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution 
is pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem county, N. J., on the pt em leading from 
Woodstown, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red 
Bank; one mile from the former, and eighteen from 
the latter place. 

The branches to be taught in this Institution, are 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Terrestrial 
and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps and 
Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying theoretically and 
practically ; Astronomy and Navigation, including the 
calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses ; Occultations, 
Transits, &c. Also, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Physiology. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 7th of 11th 
mo., and continue in Session 22 weeks. 

Terms of admission, $60 per Session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, and mending. No extra charges, 
except for the use of Mathematical books and Instru- 
ments. 

For circulars, &c., address 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal. 

Eldridge’s Hill, Salem county, N. J. 

7th mo. 30th, 1853. * 


NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOO FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

The accommodations at this institution in conse 
quence of theincreased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Winter term will commence the l4thof 11th mo, 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 






















H. W. RIDG‘VAY. 
0G" Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—-It is intended to 
commence the Winter Session of this Institution on 
the 7th of 11th mo. next The course of instruction. 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical! practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 54dollars. Noextras 
except for the Greek, Latin and French Languages, 
which will be 5 dollars each. 
For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 4th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st. 





